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Editorial 


Eagle  learns  wisdom 
from  soaring  skyward 

The  eagle  is  a  very  proud  bird  rhar  receives  his  wisdom,  knowledge  and  experience 
from  sooring  skyward.  From  rhe  nesr  he  is  raughr  ro  fly  and  search  for  food  for  surviv¬ 
al.  Srrerching  forth  his  wings  he  glides  to  see  rhe  majesty  of  rhe  mountains,  volleys 
and  all  creations  of  Mother  Earth  and  rhe  changing  temperament  of  her  seasons,  as 
his  flight  takes  him  ever  upward  to  loftier  heights. 

With  those  characteristics  in  mind,  rhe  Eagle's  Eye  brings  with  this  issue,  a  new  di¬ 
rection.  The  eagle  is  nor  content  ro  stay  in  one  place,  choosing  instead  to  change  his 
course  to  see  what  moy  lie  beyond  rhe  mountain,  ond  in  that  some  vein,  rhe 
Eagle's  Eye  is  changing  its  format  ro  provide  more  modern  ond  in-depth  coverage 
of  events  relating  to  rhe  Native  American  community  associated  with  Brigham 
Young  University. 

Switching  from  a  small  tabloid  format  to  a  newsmagazine  size,  rhe  Eagle's  Eye 
will  be  published  four  rimes  a  year  instead  of  10  in  on  effort  to  help  reduce  rising 
production  costs.  Bur  rhe  new  magazine  style  will  feature  twice  os  many  pages  os 
before  to  offer  more  feature  articles,  more  photos  ond  allowing  greater  creativity  in 
layout  style.  In  addition,  students  in  rhe  class  will  nor  only  receive  regular  journalism 
instruction  from  texts,  but  also  greater  production  experience  than  in  the  post  in  re¬ 
porting,  writing,  editing,  layout,  poste-up,  ond  photography. 

Keeping  readers  informed  of  happenings  in  rhe  American  Indian /BYU  commu¬ 
nities  is  still  rhe  primary  commitment  of  rhe  Eagle's  Eye.  But  keeping  abreast  of  new 
trends  in  journalism  and  providing  student  staffers  with  first-hand  production  expe¬ 
rience  will  nor  only  enable  the  Eagle's  Eye  to  soar  to  greater  heights,  but  will  also 
assist  these  Indian  journalists  to  gain  experience  ond  develop  skills  that  will  help 
them  in  future  professional  endeavors. 


Staff  faces 


Eagle's  Eye,  rhe  official  publication  of 
the  BYU  Native  American  Studies  Center 
and  published  by  Indian  students  in  the 
Deportment  of  Multicultural  Education, 
has  changed  ro  a  magazine  format  ro 
be  published  four  times  a  year. 

The  change  wos  mode  because  of  o 
limited  budget  and  rising  production 
costs,"  said  Ken  Sekaquaprewa,  instruc¬ 
tor  for  rhe  class  that  produces  rhe  maga¬ 
zine.  "Right  now  the  Eagle's  Eye  is 
scheduled  to  come  out  in  August,  De¬ 
cember,  February  and  April  rather  than 
rhe  previous  10  issues  per  school  year 
when  it  was  in  a  tabloid  newspaper  for¬ 
mat.'' 

In  discussing  rhe  requirements  for  the 
class,  Sekaquaprewa  explained,  "Stu¬ 
dents  who  produce  rhe  newsmagazine 
enroll  in  Communications  495R  to  re¬ 
ceive  training  in  rhe  basics  of  journal¬ 
ism.'' 

"The  class  is  similar  to  Communications 
211.  The  main  difference  is  that  our  class 
offers  more  of  a  lob  experience,  in  giv¬ 
ing  rhe  students  some  actual  practice  in 
layout  and  design,  in  poste-up  and  pho¬ 
tography,"  Sekaquaprewa  added.  "The 
newsmagazine  wili  be  or  least  16  pages 
each  issue  in  a  9x  12-inch  format." 


Just  as  rhe  eogle  is  nor  afraid  ro  explore  what  lies  beyond  rhe  mountains,  rhe 
Eagle's  Eye.  in  making  changes,  hopes  to  meet  rhe  challenges  of  today  os  well  os 
tomorrow. 


The  class  has  two  advisors:  Dr.  Merwin 
Fairbanks  of  rhe  Communications  De¬ 
portment,  who  approves  class  curricu¬ 
lum,-  and  Dr.  Janice  White  Clemmer  of 


ABOVE  Eagle  s  Eye  Editor  Denise  Alley  selects  photos  with  instructor  Ken  Sekaquaprewa  (middle)  ond 
photogropher  Al  Roy.  RIGHT— Assistant  Possie  Roy  (left)  discusses  layouts  ond  proof  sheets  with  Rocky 
Cuny  ond  Janet  Canyon.  Staff  members  not  pictured  include  Yvonne  Clown  ond  Lapito  Keith. 
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new  format  challenge 


the  Mulficulrural  Education  Department, 
who  oversees  the  content  and  helps  set 
guidelines  for  the  publication. 

The  staff  consists  of  five  reporters:  Lap- 
ito  Keith,  Rodney  Cuny,  Janet  Canyon, 
Yvonne  K.  Clown,  Possie  Danielson  Roy 
and  editor  Denise  Alley. 

"We  hove  studied  how  to  write  differ¬ 
ent  articles,  and  how  to  look  for  news 
value  in  stories,"  said  Keith,  a  Navajo 
from  Chilchinbeto,  Ariz.,  and  o  junior 
majoring  in  social  work.  "I  wonted  to  be 
involved  in  publishing  articles  relating  to 
Indian  affairs.'' 

She  is  currently  serving  os  on  adviser/ 
coordinator  for  the  summer  orientation 
program.  Working  with  the  youth  in  the 
program  and  helping  them  to  set  goals 
has  brought  new  aspirations  into  her 
own  life. 

"Since  my  association  with  these  stu¬ 
dents  I  hove  realized  the  importance  of 
following  established  goals,"  Keith  con¬ 


fided.  "For  the  longest  time  I  hove  pro¬ 
crastinated  in  setting  goals  because  I  did 
nor  know  whot  I  wonted  and  actually 
needed,”  she  admitted.  "I  realize  it  is 
best  for  youth  to  plan  for  the  future  by 
setting  specific  goals  ond  working  to 
reach  those  goals.” 

Because  she  enjoys  working  with 
people,  Keith  hopes  to  help  youth  on 
reservations  after  she  graduates  with  o 
master's  degree  in  counseling. 

Cuny,  o  Rosebud  Sioux  from  the  Rose¬ 
bud  Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  ond  a 
senior  majoring  in  zoology,  is  preparing 
for  on  entrance  exam  for  medical  school 
in  April  1984.  His  desire  to  become  o 
doctor  began  in  high  school  when  he 
worked  in  hospitals. 

"The  more  I  saw  people  in  need  of 
health  core,  the  more  I  wonted  to  help 
them,”  said  Cuny.  "I  liked  to  work  with 
people  and  felt  good  about  my  services 
os  I  sow  their  health  improve,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted. 


Cuny  plans  to  work  among  urban  In¬ 
dians  in  either  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  or  Albuquerque,  N.M.  He  is  married 
to  Juanita  Mendoza,  a  Sisseton-Wohpe- 
ton  Sioux  for  Sisseton,  S.D. 

Canyon,  o  Navajo  from  Lehi,  Utah 
ond  a  senior  majoring  in  social  work, 
wos  motivated  to  work  with  people  by 
a  teacher  in  elementary  school. 

"I  received  much  encouragement 
and  support  from  Mr.  Watson,  to  be  the 
best  or  everything  I  attempted, ”  ex¬ 
plained  Canyon.  "He  changed  my  life, 
and  gave  me  a  desire  to  help  others 
change  for  the  better.  I  told  myself  that 
if  he  could  motivate  me  to  change  my 
life,  I  could  also  do  the  some  for  others," 
she  concluded. 

Her  experiences  with  people  ex¬ 
panded  by  serving  os  president  of  the 
Lomonite  Club  at  Ricks  College  in 
1981-82,  where  she  received  an  associ¬ 
ate  degree.  Canyon  is  now  the  presi¬ 


dent  of  BYU's  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers, 
ond  currently  serves  as  o  student  coun¬ 
selor  for  the  summer  orientation  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  future  she  plans  to  obtain 
on  advanced  degree  in  social  work. 

A  Cheynne  River  Sioux  from  Eagle 
Butte,  S.D.,  Clown  is  a  history  major, 
minoring  in  Native  American  Studies.  A 
sister  who  attended  BYU  motivated  her 
to  complete  her  schooling  here,  but 
when  she  come  she  felt  so  lost. 

"I  didn't  know  where  to  go  and  who 
to  turn  to  for  help,  so  I  asked  other 
Lomonite  students,"  revealed  Clown.  "I 
wos  relieved  to  moke  friends  and  felt  at 
peace.  If  you  need  help  or  feel  lost,” 
she  advised,  "ask  other  Lomonite  stu¬ 
dents,  ond  you  con  be  sure  they  will 
help  you." 

She  wonts  to  graduate  from  BYU  and 
return  to  work  on  the  reservation. 

continued  on  page  20 
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The  Eagle’s  Eye  is  published  at 
least  four  times  a  year  by  the  Na¬ 
tive  American  Studies  Center, 
Department  of  Multicultural 
Education,  206  KMB,  Brigham 
Young  University,  Provo,  Utah, 
84602.  Letters  to  the  editor, 
news,  poems,  cartoons,  artwork 
and  suggestions  should  be  sent  to 
the  above  address,  attention 
Eagle’s  Eye  editor. 

ON  THE  COVER-lomonire  Generation  members  (left 
to  right)  Germon  Arellano,  Garnet  Comegon,  ond 
Thod  Baldwin  moke  friends  with  o  curious  Homo  in  Tia- 
huonoco.  Bolivia,  on  old  ruin  near  Lake  Titicaca.  Photo 
by  Robert  McKinlay. 


“We  have  studied  how  to  write  different  articles 
and  how  to  look  for  news  value  in  stories  ” 
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Smoke  Signals  —  newsbriefs  from  Multi- 


Multicultural  Educ. 
plans  August  move 

"Fort  Brimhair  will  no  longer  be  the 
home  of  the  Department  of  Multicultural 
Education  as  of  August  22.  The  new  of¬ 
fices  for  the  deportment  will  be  in  rhe 
Knight-Mongum  Building  on  rhe  south¬ 
east  corner  of  campus,  across  from  rhe 
Health  Center. 

The  name  "Fort  Brimholl"  has  been 
affectionately  used  by  Indian  students  to 
refer  to  the  Brimholl  Building  ever  since 
rhe  Indian  Education  Deportment  was 
first  housed  there  in  1971. 

The  late-Augusr  target  dote  for  rhe 
move  depends  on  when  rhe  current  ten¬ 
ants,  the  McKoy  Institute,  make  their 
move  to  the  David  O.  McKay  Building. 

When  they  vacate  their  offices,  work 
crews  will  take  about  a  week  to  com¬ 
plete  minor  refurbishing  and  remod¬ 
eling  before  Multicultural  Education  will 
be  allowed  to  move  in.  The  Interior  De¬ 
sign  Deportment  will  take  over  offices  in 
rhe  Brimholl  Building  being  vacated  by 
Multicultural  Education. 


Miss  Indian  BYU  court 
participates  in  parades 

Participating  in  rhe  July  4rh  Freedom  Fes¬ 
tival  Parade  in  Provo,  and  rhe  Days  of 
47  Parade  in  Salt  Lake  City,  were  rhe 
Miss  Indian  BYU  royalty.  The  court  consists 
of  Miss  Indian  BYU  Tyro  Jo  Begoy,  o  Nav- 
ajo-Tewa  from  Kirrlond,  N.M.;  1st  Atten¬ 
dant  Moriliro  Hall,  a  Navajo  from  Salt 
Lake  City;  2nd  Attendant  Janet  Canyon, 
a  Navajo  from  Lehi,  Utah. 

In  rhe  post  rhe  royalty  has  had  little 
representation  in  local  community 
events.  The  July  4rh  Parade  has  local 
emphasis  while  rhe  Days  of  '47  Parade  is 
recognized  store-wide  and  nationally. 

The  Days  of  '47  Parade  is  carried  on 
store-wide  television  and  is  rhe  third 
largest  parade  in  rhe  United  Stores. 


Plans  for  the  move  hove  been  under 
way  for  several  years.  As  new  buildings 
hove  gone  up  on  campus,  older  build¬ 
ings  hove  become  vacant  and  growing 
deportments  hove  found  rhe  need  to  in¬ 
crease  their  office  space.  Multicultural 
Education  has  been  no  exception.  The 
Herald  R.  Clark  Building  ond  rhe  Faculty 
Office  Building  were  considered  as  pos¬ 
sible  new  sires  for  the  deportment,  but 
after  conferring  with  BYU's  Space  Utiliza¬ 
tion  Office,  Deportment  Chairman  V. 
Con  Osborne  felt  that  rhe  facilities  of  rhe 
Knight-Mongum  Building  would  best  fir 
rhe  needs  of  Multicultural  Education. 

The  main  office  for  the  deportment 
will  be  121  KMH.  Multicultural  Financial 
Aids  will  be  in  127  KMH,  with  rhe  Student 
Services  housed  in  133  KMH.  The  Inter- 
notional  Student  Office,  which  become 
port  of  Multicultural  Education  in  late 
spring,  will  be  on  rhe  second  floor  in  219 

KMH  along  with  a  majority  of  rhe  faculty 
offices,  ond  rhe  Eagle's  Eye  will  be  in 
206  KMH.  All  telephones  currently  in  use 
by  rhe  department  will  be  transferred 
during  rhe  move,  so  oil  offices  will  hove 
rhe  some  phone  numbers  os  before. 


The  Independence  Day  festivities  cele¬ 
brate  the  signing  of  rhe  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  1776,  while  rhe  Days 
of  '47  commemorates  the  Mormon  Pio¬ 
neers  entering  Utah. 

In  rhe  Freedom  Festival  Parade  rhe 
royalty  rode  in  a  convertible  sponsored 
by  Harmon  s  Cadillac  Dealership  of  Pro¬ 
vo.  The  Days  of  '47  Parade  found  rhe 
royalty  riding  horses  provided  by  rhe 
American  Indian  Services,  Chuck  V.  Har¬ 
per,  and  Merrill  Brinley. 

The  Miss  Indian  BYU  royalty  was  es¬ 
corted  in  rhe  Days  of' 47  Porode  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Cook,  o  Sioux,  New  Underwood, 
S.D.;  Fred  Logg,  Navajo,  Tuba  City,  Ariz.; 
Thad  Baldwin,  Navajo,  Santo  Roso,  Ca¬ 
lif.;  Erwin  Marks,  Navajo,  Son  Bernardino, 
Calif. ;  Xan  Clemmer,  a  Wasco-Shawnee- 
Delowore,  Salt  Lake  City,  represented 
the  Multicultural  Deportment.  Becky  and 
Norman  Brown  provided  transportation 
and  core  of  the  horses. 


Indian  Week  expanded; 
other  Lamanites  added 

Indion  Week,  on  annual  on-compus 
event  scheduled  for  March  18-23,  1984, 
has  been  expanded  to  include  o  Multi¬ 
cultural  emphasis. 

"The  expansion  was  made  because 
of  rhe  new  responsibilities  our  deport¬ 
ment  has  made  this  post  year  ond  be¬ 
cause  of  budgeting  purposes  of  ASBYU 
(Associated  Student  of  BYU)  which  will 
help  fund  the  week,”  stored  Dr.  Janice 
W.  Clemmer,  assistant  professor  of  the 
Multicultural  Education  Deportment,  who 
is  rhe  faculty  adviser  for  rhe  Mulricultural- 
Indian  Week  activities. 

"We  hove  student  co-chairmen,  Mi¬ 
chael  Campbell,  on  Iroquois-Cayuga 
from  Gowanda,  N.Y.,  and  Cecil  Ameri¬ 
can  Horse,  a  Sioux  from  Cannonball, 
N.D.  Additionally,  Michael  Conte,  o  sen¬ 
ior  majoring  in  travel  and  tourism  from 
Mililani  Town,  Oahu,  Hawaii,  is  rhe  pub¬ 
lic  relations  chairman,”  Clemmer  noted. 

Major  evening  events  will  include  rhe 
Miss  Indian  BYU  pageant,  Tuesday, 
March  20;  rhe  Lamanire  Generation  per¬ 
formance  with  reserved  searing, 
Wednesday,  March  21;  rhe  Intertribal 
Harold  Cedartree  Donee  Competition, 
Thursday,  March  22;  plus  rhe  banquet 
Friday  evening. 

Daytime  activities  will  include  work¬ 
shops,  demonstrations,  and  booth  dis¬ 
plays.  The  American  Indian  Services 
have  planned  to  hold  their  Native  Amer¬ 
ican  Leadership  Conference  concurrent 
with  the  BYU  student  activities. 


Lehi  Symposium 
set  for  August  30 

A  special  semi-annual  fall  Lehi  Sym¬ 
posium  has  been  planned  for  Septem¬ 
ber  30  in  Salt  Lake  City  with  Elder 
George  P.  Lee  of  rhe  First  Quorum  of  rhe 
Seventy  os  rhe  keynote  speaker.  Other 
presentations  will  be  given  by  Louis  V. 
Espinoza,  Dr.  Janice  W.  Clemmer,  Cor¬ 
dell  Andersen,  ond  Ezequiel  Sanchez. 

The  Lehi  Symposium  originated  with 
rhe  desire  that  organizations  laboring  on 
behalf  of  rhe  Lomonires  (Native  Ameri- 
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cultural  Education  and  around  the  Indian  world 


Indian  Club  started 
at  BYU -  Hawaii 

LAIE,  HAWAII— One  of  the  newest  stu¬ 
dent  groups  formulated  or  Brigham 
Young  University-Howoii  Campus  this 
post  winter  semester  is  the  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  Association. 

Recently  the  association  presented  its 
first  cultural  program  to  an  assembly  of 
students  and  faculty,  which  featured 
songs  and  dances  from  eight  different 
American  Indian  cultures  represented  in 
the  group. 

The  Indian  nations  currently  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  group  are  Zuni,  Seneca,  Porno, 
Shoshone,  Navajo,  Sioux,  Chippewa  and 
Cherokee.  The  Native  American  Associ¬ 
ation  is  one  of  three  clubs  representing 
the  mainland  at  BYU-Hawaii.  The  other 
U.S.  clubs  are  the  Hui  O  Hawai’i  (Ha¬ 
waiian  Club)  and  the  Mainland  Ameri¬ 
can  Club. 


The  native  American  Association  at  BYU-Hawaii— back  row:  (left  to  right)  Claudia  Pinola,  Verna  Becenti, 
Lana  Smith,  Jennifer  John,  Sue  Mahoofy,  Sherylynn  Shui.  Front  row:  Ben  "Sonny"  Gullickson,  Tim  Brown, 
Joseph  Freeman.  Photo  by  Earl  Millhom. 


Reagan  appoints  Skye 
to  Indian  council 

President  Reagan  announced  June  1 
the  appointment  of  Clarence  W.  Skye  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Indian  Education.  His  term  on 
the  council  is  to  expire  in  September, 
1985.  Since  1978  Skye,  a  member  of 
the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  has  been 
serving  as  executive  director  of  the 
United  Sioux  Tribes  of  South  Dakota  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation  in  Pierre,  S.D. 


can  peoples)  would  have  a  forum 
whereby  a  greater  unity  and  vision  of 
the  work  could  be  brought  about.  Ob¬ 
jectives  include:  1)  providing  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  various  programs  in¬ 
volved  in  Lamanite  work;  2)  presenting 
the  scriptural  and  prophetic  nature  of  the 
work  among  Lehi's  children;  3)  provid¬ 
ing  a  liaison  board  between  the  organi¬ 
zations  involved  in  temporal  work 
among  the  Lomonites  ond  LDS  General 
Authorities;  4)  proposing  and  promoting 
ideas  that  will  advance  greater  cohe¬ 
sion,  but  not  necessarily  consolidation, 
among  these  organizations. 


He  was  formerly  the  equal  opportu¬ 
nity  director  for  that  organization  and 
had  served  as  the  administrative  man¬ 
ager  for  the  tribal  chairman  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Block  Hills  State  College  with  a  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Science  degree. 

The  council  provides  assistance  and 
guidance  to  the  Office  of  Indian  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
(From  the  Camp  Crier  newspaper,  pub¬ 
lished  in  South  Harvey,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  July,  1983.) 


All  persons  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
Lehi  Symposium,  Ayuda,  American  In¬ 
dian  Service,  Utah/Bolivia  Partners,  the 
Andean  Children's  Foundation,  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Indian  Development,  the  LDS  In¬ 
dian  Placement  Program,  or  BYU  Multi¬ 
cultural  Education,  ore  encouraged  to 
attend  the  September  Symposia.  Con¬ 
tact:  The  Lehi  Symposium,  Box  827,  Rich¬ 
field,  Utah,  84701,  Attention:  Mr.  Jaymes 
M.  Helmstetler;  or  Dr.  Janice  W.  Clem- 
mer,  221  KMB,  BYU,  Provo,  Utah,  84602; 
or  Timothy  S.  Evans,  D.D.S.,  928  East  First 
South,  Suite  E,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
84102. 


Miss  Indian  America 
pageant  postponed 

Due  to  problems  with  financing  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  getting  people  involved,  the 
Miss  Indian  America  Pageant,  held  in 
Sheridan,  Wyo.,  for  the  past  29  years  has 
been  postponed  until  1984. 

John  Patton,  spokesman  for  the  30- 
member  Miss  Indian  America  board, 
said  the  group  voted  to  postpone  the 
event  because  it  questioned  whether 
the  pageant  was  fulfilling  its  original 
goal:  to  improve  relations  between  In¬ 
dians  and  non-Indians. 

Patton  soid  the  board  is  considering 
changing  the  pageant  to  include  more 
Indian  involvement  and  funding  from 
sources  outside  Sheridan. 

The  reigning  Miss  Indian  America,  Vi¬ 
vian  Juan,  a  Papago  from  Arizona,  will 
continue  to  hold  the  title  until  1984,  Pat¬ 
ron  explained,  but  she  will  have  a  less 
demanding  schedule. 

(From  Qua'toqfi,  the  Hopi  Indian 
newspaper,  Kyakotsmovi,  Ariz.,  July  7, 
1983.) 
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Summer 
orientation 
enrolls  91 
students 


With  on  emphasis  on  developing  lead¬ 
ership  skills,  rhe  Department  of  Multi¬ 
cultural  Education  enrolled  91  high 
school  juniors  ond  seniors  from  around 
rhe  country  to  participate  in  rhe  Lama- 
nire  Summer  Orientation  Program  or 
DYU  this  year. 

Emphasis  on  Leadership 
Unlike  previous  orientations,  this  one 
differed  in  two  aspects.  "There  is  a 
stronger  emphasis  on  leadership,  giving 
students  some  exposure  to  principles  of 
leadership  and  developmental  think¬ 
ing,”  said  Dean  Rigby,  faculty  member 
in  the  deportment  and  director  of  pre¬ 
vious  Summer  Orientation  programs. 

Multicultural 

Another  major  difference  that  has  af¬ 
fected  rhe  summer  orientation  program 
is  rhe  deportment’s  evolving  to  become 
Multicultural  Education.  It  will  mean  o 
variety  of  faces  in  rhe  crowd.  'We're  ex¬ 


pecting  more  'multicultural'  students  to 
be  involved  in  the  future,  more  so  than 
in  the  post,”  soys  Rigby.  "The  students 
will  still  receive  college  credit  for  classes, 
ond  will  still  work  to  develop  the  talent 
aspect— but  with  more  emphasis  on 
leadership.” 

"Being  involved  from  the  beginning,  I 
hove  seen  a  lor  of  changes,”  soys  Ken¬ 
neth  R.  Sumpter,  current  academic  coor¬ 
dinator  in  rhe  department  ond  this 
year's  director  of  the  summer  program. 

Involve  Students 

Recently,  rhe  BYU  division  of  Student 
Life  has  given  on  assignment  to  rhe  de¬ 
portment  to  involve  students  in  academ¬ 
ic  life  specifically  through  leadership 
skills.  "The  university  sees  a  need  for  this 
ond  leadership  tends  to  enhance  aca¬ 
demic  ability,”  remarked  Rigby. 

In  its  infancy  rhe  program  was  not  os 
intensive  os  today  because  of  lock  of 


Leadership  development  class  debuts 


by  Ralph  Crane 

Until  "John  Doe”  rook  leadership  devel¬ 
opment  369R,  offered  this  summer,  he 
was  nor  on  effective  leader. 

As  one  of  rhe  Indian  students  raking 
this  class,  however,  he  has  mastered 
many  of  rhe  skills  necessary  for  succeed¬ 
ing  in  college. 

Teach  Cocrect  Principles 

"We  reach  them  correct  principles  ond 
let  them  govern  themselves,”  soid  Wil¬ 
liam  Fox,  co-instructor  for  rhe  course, 
along  with  Willis  Bonks,  both  assistant 
professors  in  rhe  Multicultural  Education 
Deportment.  "This  is  done  by  teaching 
them  to  be  responsible  for  their  actions 
and  by  giving  them  rhe  opportunity  to 
choose  ond  moke  their  own  decisions,” 
continued  Fox. 

"Our  mission  is  to  teach  moral  lead¬ 
ership  skills,”  added  Bonks.  "It  is  hoped 
rhor  at  rhe  end  of  the  semester  students 
will  know  non-oppressive  leadership. 
This  type  of  leadership  is  rhe  highest  lev¬ 
el  of  leadership,  because  it  is  Christ-like 
leadership,"  continued  Bonks.  "The  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  class  is  to  use  rhe  three  P's: 
purpose,  process,  ond  product.” 

A  Light  in  His  Head 

Bonks  mentioned  one  former  class 
member  who  used  rhe  principles  taught 
in  rhe  class  to  reach  a  young  boy  she 
was  teaching.  The  boy  soid  there  was  o 
light  in  his  head  rhor  helped  him  to 
read. 


"I  only  turn  it  on  for  you  because  you 
are  concerned  about  helping  me,”  rhe 
boy  told  his  teacher. 

"We  ore  nor  reaching  permissiveness 
but  our  approach  is  to  reach  them  they 
ore  people  of  value,”  stored  Fox.  "The 
rewords  for  coming  to  class  is  to  learn 
talent  thinking  ond  development,  be¬ 
havioral  integrity,  reality  experiences 
and  management  skills.” 


“The  objective  of  the 
class  is  to  use  the 
three  P's:  purpose, 
process  and  product.  ” 


Plan  and  Organize 

Joner  Canyon,  o  senior  majoring  in  so¬ 
cial  work  from  Lehi,  is  one  of  four  stu¬ 
dent  counselors  working  on  rhe  orienta¬ 
tion  staff.  She  believes  rhe  intent  of  rhe 
leadership  class  is  rhor  students  will  nor 
only  learn  how  to  take  full  responsibility 
of  their  lives  but  also  plan  ond  organize 
all  of  their  activities  this  summer. 

We  hove  hod  successful  class  projects 
such  os  the  Monti  pageant  trip  where 
three  of  the  students  hod  to  look  into  the 


costs  of  renting  a  bus  and  taking  core  of 
the  food  arrangements  for  the  trip,” 
Canyon  said. 

First  Hand  Experience 

The  three  students  who  planned  rhe 
Monti  Pageant  trip  were  assessed  and 
evaluated.  This  was  done  by  surveying 
the  students  to  see  if  the  objective  of  the 
project  wos  met. 

"This  is  rhe  process  that  gives  students 
first-hand  experience  in  delegation, 
planning,  and  stewardship,”  said  Banks. 

"The  students  elected  co-choi rmen, 
Roy  Snyder  ond  Corrino  Chatter.  All  of 
rhe  student'  suggestions  are  correlated 
through  the  chairmen,”  Canyon  added. 

"Our  job  is  to  sen/e  os  o  resource  per¬ 
son,  giving  them  information  they  need 
to  plan  oil  their  activities,”  soid  Erwin 
Marks,  who  is  another  counselor,  and  o 
sophomore  majoring  in  engineering 
from  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Teach  What  We  Learned 

Mickey  Benally  of  McNory,  Ariz.,  a 
freshman  majoring  in  Design  Tech¬ 
nology,  observed,  "We  leorn  from  rhe 
teacher  ond  then  we  reach  whor  we 
learned  to  other  people.  In  doing  this 
we  learn  what  it  is  to  be  a  genuine  per¬ 
son.” 

Another  classmate,  LeAnn  Miller  of 
Tahlequah,  Okla.,  a  freshman  majoring 
in  pre-nursing  soid,  "We  learn  leadership 
abilities  and  how  to  be  o  genuine  per¬ 
son.  We  hove  learned  rhe  decision-mak¬ 
ing  process  so  that  it  con  help  us  take  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  our  actions.” 
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GEORGIA  APODACA,  Assiniboine/ Sioux,  Richland, 
Wash.;  MICHAEL  DEGAY,  Tewo/Novojo,  Kirtland, 
N.M.;  MONA  DRAVE,  Ogolo/Sioux,  Ogala,  S.D. 


AMY  P.  DROWN,  Chippewa,  Spokane,  Wash.; 
YVONNE  CHAPOOSE,  Ute,  Ft.  Duchesne,  Utah; 
RORY  JACQUEZ,  Navajo,  Farmington,  N.M. 


CANDACE  KONOP.  Rosebud,  Wood,  S.D.;  LORNA 
LAMEMAN,  Navajo,  Shonto,  Ariz.;  JOHN  MIRANDA, 
Mexican  /American,  Alcalde,  N.M. 


LEANNE  MILLER,  Apache,  Tahlequah,  Okla.;  MEGAN 
RUSSEL,  Chippewa,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  ARNOLD 
TRUJILLO,  Navajo,  Cuba,  N.M. 


funds.  No  college  credit  was  given  to 
students  coming  to  attend.  The  classes 
offered  were  merely  workshops  in  such 
areas  os  managing  finances  and  rime. 
But  the  need  for  academic  achievement 
became  apparent.  Finances  for  the 
early  program  were  donated  by  differ¬ 
ent  foundations.  Excursions  were 
planned  to  provide  exposure  to  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  occupations. 

William  Fox  and  Willis  Banks,  both  as¬ 
sistant  professors,  are  instructing  the  three 
classes  offered  as  Leadership  Devel¬ 
opment  396B  this  summer.  The  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  class  is  to  help  the  student  de¬ 
velop  moral  leadership  skills  through 
class  interaction  and  to  gain  reality  ex¬ 
perience  based  on  problem  solving  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Create  and  Participate 

The  highlight  of  the  class  is  to  give  stu¬ 
dents  an  opportunity  to  create  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  reality  leadership  activity  of 
their  own.  In  the  past,  activities  were 
planned  in  advance  but  this  summer  the 
students  planned  the  activities  and  car¬ 
ried  them  our. 

Boy  Snyder,  a  Navajo  and  freshman 
interested  in  computer  technology  was 
elected  by  the  summer  orientation  stu¬ 
dents  as  the  studentbody  chairman.  Boy 
and  his  assistants  Felicita  Nakai  and  Cor- 


rine  Chatter  all  worked  together  to  plan 
a  trip  to  the  Manri  Pageant.  When  asked 
how  he  felt  about  planning  such  an 
event,  Boy  commented,  "It  was  my  first 
experience  in  planning  a  big  event  .  .  . 
a  challenge  much  like  my  mission  .  .  . 
but  this  involved  a  lot  of  students.  I  feel  I 
have  many  responsibilities.  It  rakes  a  lot 
of  dedication  to  become  an  effective 
leader.” 

"I  Need  to  be  Prepared” 

Another  activity  was  planned  by  Her¬ 
man  Frazier  and  Larry  Price.  This  not  only 
involved  the  orientation  students  but  in¬ 
cluded  the  Lamanite  Branch  members. 
"I  didn't  realize  all  the  derails  involved 
in  just  planning  a  dance.  This  experience 
helped  me  realize  how  I  need  to  be 
prepared  in  all  things.  Both  Larry  and 
Herman  remarked  how  leadership  was 
emphasized  more  this  summer.  They 
were  participants  in  last  year's  program. 

Sumpter  hopes  this  summer's  pilot  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  successful.  "Evaluation  is 
hard  to  assess  at  the  moment,”  he  ad¬ 
mits.  "But  the  students  are  some  of  the 
finest  we  have  had  and  they  are  more 
responsible  in  their  attitudes.  We  hope 
to  see  their  leadership  skills  trickle  out  to 
others.  Only  then  will  we  know  if  this 
program  has  been  successful. 


Creativity, 

participation 

emphasized 

Pictures  not  available  for  the  following 
students:  DEAN  DEGODY,  Navajo,  Hol¬ 
brook,  Ariz.;  EMERSON  CURTIS,  Navajo, 
Gonodo,  Ariz.;  TIMOTHY  ETSITTY,  Nav¬ 
ajo,  Cedar  City,  Utah;  JEAN  HORSE- 
HERDER,  Navajo,  Oraibi,  Ariz.;  WENA 
JESUS,  Navajo,  St.  George,  Utah;  BRIAN 
JOHNSON,  Pima,  El  Segundo,  Calif.;  SHA¬ 
RON  LARGO,  Navajo,  Nibley,  Utah; 
DEAN  MARTIN,  Navajo,  Bountiful,  Utah; 
SHIRLEY  MARTINEZ,  Navajo,  Washington, 
Utah;  KYLE  MCFEE,  Paiute,  St.  George, 
Utah;  ROSALINDA  OSHLEY,  Navajo,  Mon- 
ticello,  Utah;  DARWIN  SEED,  Metis,  Saska¬ 
toon  Canada;  LAVERNE  SHORTY,  Nav¬ 
ajo,  Chinle,  Ariz.;  RAMONA  SLOWMAN, 
Navajo,  West  Valley,  Utah;  WILLARD 
TSOSIE,  Navajo,  Ganado,  Ariz.;  DELBERT 
WALLEN,  Apache,  Cibecue,  Ariz.;  and 
DARRELDENE  WESTBROOK,  Crow,  Rich¬ 
land,  Wash. 
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CORINNE  AVAYO.  Tewa/ Navajo.  Cameron,  Ariz.; 
TERRY  LEE  DEAR,  Cree,  Spokane,  Wash.;  JASON 
DEGAY,  Novojo,  Richfield,  Utah;  KIM  DEGAY,  Nav¬ 
ajo,  Lehi,  Utah;  LEANDRA  K.  DEGAY,  Navajo,  Win¬ 
dow  Rock,  Ariz. 


MICKEY  DENALLY,  White  Mountain  Apache, 
McNary,  Ariz.;  MIKE  DILLIE,  Navajo,  Cedar  City, 
Utah;  JOE  LEE  DITSOI,  Navajo,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah; 
ELMER  DIZARDI.  Navajo,  Poway.  Calif.:  ANNETTE 
DURTON,  Shoshone.  Dottle  Mountain,  Nevada. 


VIDA  CLY,  Navajo,  Riverside,  Calif.;  ETHEL  CONLEY, 
Navajo /Zuni,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  SANDY  COOK, 
Navajo,  Meso,  Ariz.;  CAROLINE  L.  CURLEY,  Novojo, 
Paul,  Idaho;  DERNICE  DEMERY,  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux,  Rexburg,  Idaho. 


GERALDINE  DUGI,  Navajo.  Cameron,  Ariz.;  JIMMY 
DUGI,  Novojo,  Cameron,  Ariz.:  HERMAN  FRAZIER, 
Navajo,  Shiprock,  N.M.;  ALICE  HARRIS,  Catawba, 
Rock  Hill,  S.C.;  KAREN  HELP,  Navajo,  Gallup,  N.M. 


PRICILLA  HOGUE,  Navajo,  Fruitlond,  N.M.;  SONJA 
HOWARD,  Navajo.  San  Diego,  Calif.;  LUCY  JAMES, 
Navajo,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  HENRIETTA  JOE,  Navajo,  St. 
Michaels,  Ariz.;  LORENDA  JOE,  Navajo,  Aneth, 
Utah. 


ANDERSON  JOHNSON,  Navajo,  Montezuma  Creek, 
Utah;  GENEVIEVE  KEETSO,  Navajo,  Tuba  City,  Ariz.; 
VIRGINIA  LANE,  Navajo,  Alto  Lomo,  Calif.;  VALARIE 
LONG,  Novojo,  Shiprock,  N.M.;  GLORIA  LOPEZ, 
Mexican/ American,  Provo,  Utah. 


Dorms  offer 

varied 

experiences 

by  Janet  Canyon 

Popping  popcorn,  short-sheering  your 
roommate  s  bed  and  staying  out  lore 
ore  oil  characteristics  of  dorm  life,  o  new 
experience  for  many  students  participat¬ 
ing  in  Multicultural  Education's  summer 
orientation  program. 

Advantages/ Disadvantages 

It  has  its  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages,  explains  Rosalinda  Osh- 
ley,  a  Navajo  from  Blanding,  Utah.  "As 
for  the  advantages — you  study  more, 


you  meet  all  sorts  of  people.  The  dis¬ 
advantages  include  a  roommate  com¬ 
ing  in  at  2  a.m.,  showers  rhar  don't  work 
properly,  or  the  elevator  breaking 
down.” 

"Another  great  advantage  is  that  it 
helps  bring  out  the  social  side  of  your 
life,”  she  continued,  '  especially  if  you're 
shy.” 

1 00  Sisters 

It's  like  living  with  o  100  different  sis¬ 
ters,”  said  Emmo  Jean  Sogoney,  o  Nav¬ 
ajo  from  Kayenra,  Ariz.  She  added,  "It's 
kind  of  hard  when  you  leave  your  keys 
in  the  room  ond  your  roommate  isn’t 
available  to  open  the  door.” 

"Living  in  the  dorms  has  helped  me 
get  by  on  my  own,”  revealed  Bessie 
Yazzie,  o  Novojo  from  Bluff,  Utah.  "I 
think  I've  become  more  self-sufficient,” 
she  stored. 

Rudy  Mann,  o  Novojo  from  Cameron, 


Ariz.,  has  lived  in  the  dorms  before  and 
knew  whor  to  expect.  "It’s  great  ond  I 
really  don't  mind  having  o  roommate 
because  I've  lived  with  foster  brothers 
for  seven  years,”  he  added. 

Nice  Place  to  Study 

Michael  Begay,  a  Tewo-Novojo  from 
Kirtlond,  N.M.,  admitted,  "Dorm  life  is  a 
little  boring  or  times,  especially  if  you 
hove  no  cor,  ond  the  food  is  not  that 
great.”  But  he  added,  "It's  o  nice  place 
to  study  and  there  is  rarely  any  noise  on 
my  floor,  because  of  o  mellow  room¬ 
mate.” 

Students'  experiences  in  the  dorms 
con  be  fun  and  exciting,  but  one  factor 
remains  evident.  Dorm  life  provides 
learning  experiences  and  growth  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  students  participating 
in  summer  orientation. 
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ACT  class  promotes  scholarship 


A  class  provided  by  the  Kaplan  Testing 
Services,  designed  ro  help  students  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  American  College  Test  (ACT) 
has  24  juniors  enrolled  from  the  Summer 
Orientation  Program. 

The  class  is  held  four  hours  a  week 
and  taught  by  Rex  Hassard,  a  high 
school  instructor  from  Poyson,  Utah. 

Enrollment  Triples 

Two  years  ago,  the  class  began  with 
only  eight  ro  10  students.  Since  then, 
class  enrollment  has  tripled  in  size. 

Lanny  Gneiting,  financial  aids  director 
explained,  "Basically,  funds  to  assist  stu¬ 
dents  in  college  are  becoming  more 
scarce.  Almost  oil  colleges  base  their 


scholarships  on  high  school  GPA  ond  ACT 
scores." 

Indicates  Potential 

"Indian  agencies  ore  increasingly  rec¬ 
ognizing  ACT  scores  as  on  indicator  of  ac¬ 
ademic  potential,"  continued  Gneiting, 
"ond  thus  require  certain  levels  of  ACT 
scores  before  they  will  fund." 

"Therefore,"  concluded  Gneiting,  "no 
matter  what  school  you  come  from  the 
results  of  the  ACT  score  have  an  impor¬ 
tance  in  regard  to  admission  to  colleges, 
college  scholarships,  BIA  and  tribal  fund¬ 
ing." 

Learn  Tricks' 

"The  class  will  prepare  me  for  the 
ACT."  commented  Jeon  Horseherder,  a 
Navajo  from  Dinnebito,  Ariz.,  ond  a  jun¬ 


ior  ot  Simi  Valley  High  School,  "ond  it 
has  also  helped  me  to  get  ahead  in 
Math.  I've  learned  'tricks'  showing  me 
how  to  do  problems  faster,"  she  re¬ 
vealed. 

Another  student  participating  in  the 
ACT  doss,  Lucy  James,  o  Navajo  from 
Lukochukoi,  Ariz.,  planning  to  major  in 
nursing  or  fashion  design,  said,  "It  will 
further  expand  my  knowledge  on  the 
subjects  that  I  am  familiar  with." 

"The  ACT  class  will  help  me  to  know 
the  type  of  questions  that  will  be  on  the 
ACT  exam  ond  gives  me  o  lor  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  towards  continuing  my  education," 
commented  Willard  Tsosie,  o  Navajo 
from  Ganado,  Ariz. 


BELINDA  LOWE,  Navajo,  Riverside,  Calif.;  ANGEL- 
INE  LUCERO,  Ute,  Whiterocks,  Utah;  LESTER  MAIZE, 
Navajo,  Shiprock,  N.M.;  RUDY  MANN,  Navajo, 
Cameron,  Ariz.;  KAREN  MANY  BEADS,  Navajo, 
Montezuma  Creek,  Utah. 


FELICITA  NAKAI,  Navajo,  Monticello,  Utah;  CHRIS¬ 
TOPHER  PADILLA,  Mexican /American,  Taos,  N.M.; 
LORRAINE  PESHLAKAI,  Navajo,  Indian  Wells,  Ariz.; 
FRANK  POOLHECO,  Santa  Domingo,  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.;  LARRY  PRICE,  Navajo,  St.  George,  Utah. 


GEORGIANNE  REUSS,  Navajo,  Cameron,  Ariz.; 
EMMA  JEAN  SAGNEY,  Navajo,  Kayenta,  Ariz.; 
SHIRLEY  SCHENALLY,  Navajo,  Riverside,  Calif.;  SUSIE 
SESCHILLIE,  Navajo,  Cameron,  Ariz.;  ELOUSIE 
SMALLCANYON,  Navajo,  Shonto,  Ariz. 


ROY  SNYDER,  Navajo,  West  Jordan,  Utah;  EMER¬ 
SON  TAPAHA,  Navajo,  Shiprock,  N.M.;  SHANNAN 
TINGEY,  Navajo,  Provo,  Utah;  BRENDA  TISI,  Navajo, 
Tuba  City,  Ariz.;  DUANE  TSINIGINE,  Navajo,  Cam¬ 
eron,  Ariz. 


LAVERNE  TSOSIE,  Navajo,  Orem,  Utah;  LAVINE 
TSOSIE,  Navajo,  Orem.  Utah;  LUCINDA  TSOSIE, 
Navajo,  Crownpoint,  N.M.;  MAURICE  UPSHAW, 
Navajo,  Brimhall,  N.M.;  WINIFRED  WALTERS,  Nav¬ 
ajo,  Tuba  City,  Ariz. 


CYNTHIA  WAUNEKA,  Navajo,  Tohatchi,  N.M.; 
LEROY  WILSON,  Navajo,  Orem,  Utah;  ANTIONETTE 
YAZZIE  Navajo,  Fallbrook,  Calif.;  BESSIE  YAZZIE, 
Navajo,  Bluff,  Utah;  JAQUELYN  YAZZIE,  Navajo, 
Gallup,  N.M. 
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Lamanite  Generation 


ABOVE— Ellen  Marhias  cuddles  an  Indian  child  at  a 
hospital  in  Otavalo.  Ecuador.  RIGHT— Lamanite 
Generation  members  visit  Machu  Picchu.  the  an¬ 
cient  Lost  City  of  the  Incas''  in  Peru.  FAR 
RIGHT— Janie  Thompson  enjoys  meeting  on  Indian 
woman  and  her  llama  outside  of  Cuzco,  Peru.  BE¬ 
LOW— Justin  Uale  shares  a  song  with  children  in  a 
hosptial  in  Lo  Poz,  Bolivia.  LEFT— Debbie  Hippolife, 
Anna  Damiens  and  German  Arellano  visit  with  Per¬ 
uvian  children  at  Sacsuhuaman  fortress  ruins  near 
Cuzco.  Photos  by  Doug  Hendrickson  and  Robert 
McKinlay. 


1 9—  Lomonite  Generation 


by  Denise  Alley 

From  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
Andes  mountains  overlooking  the  ruins 
of  Machu  Picchu,  to  o  personally  guided 
tour  of  the  presidential  palace  by  Peru  s 
chief  executive,  the  Lomonite  Gener¬ 
ation  found  many  ways  to  shore  their 
message  of  love  and  brotherhood  dur¬ 
ing  their  recent  tour  to  Mexico  and  South 
America. 

In  Lima,  Peru,  the  group  received  a 
warm  welcome  from  Regional  Repre¬ 
sentative  Jose  Souso  and  Bishop  Jaime 
Fernandez.  Then,  what  was  originally 
supposed  to  be  o  15-minute  social  coll 
to  President  Fernando  Balaunde  Terry 
turned  into  o  one-hour  guided  four  of 
the  presidential  palace  os  Terry  escorted 
the  group  through  the  grounds  before 
notional  press  and  television  crews,  gen- 


wins  Latin  American  friends 


eroting  much  publicity  for  the  per¬ 
forming  group  ond  the  church. 

A  television  taping  ond  two  perform¬ 
ances  highlighted  the  stay  in  Lima.  The 
first  show  wos  for  the  War  Ministry  and 
the  second  was  held  in  the  beautifully 
modern  Amouto  Theatre,  site  of  the 
1982  Miss  Universe  Pageant.  The  enthu¬ 
siastic  audiences  were  thrilled  by  the 
American  Indian,  Polynesian  ond  Mexi¬ 
can  ond  Latin  American  cultures  present¬ 
ed  in  the  show. 

Climbing  higher  in  altitude,  the  Gener¬ 
ation  went  on  to  Cuzco,  Peru,  which  is 
11,300  feet  above  sea  level  and  pro¬ 
ved  to  be  quire  on  adjustment  to  over¬ 
come  for  many  in  rhe  group.  Over 
20,000  people  crowded  into  the  Plaza 
De  Armas  for  the  evening  show,  not  fully 
realizing  what  was  happening  in  front  of 
them. 


"Because  of  rhe  altitude,  I  felt  dizzy 
and  had  a  shortness  of  breath;  my  legs 
felt  rubbery,  but  I  kept  dancing,"  ex¬ 
plained  Delvin  Kennedy,  a  Cree  from 
Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

Four  members  of  rhe  group  collapsed 
and  had  to  be  given  oxygen,  bur  the 
show  went  on  as  other  performers  filled 
in. 

Spiralling  to  the  tops  of  the  Andes 
mountains  on  a  bus,  rhe  Generation 
members  visited  rhe  "Lost  City  of  rhe 
Incas,"  Machu  Picchu.  They  were  lead 
and  taught  by  an  eminent  archeologist, 
Dr.  Marino  Sanchez  Macedo  from  rhe 
University  of  Lima. 

Sirring  on  rhe  brow  of  a  hill  with  im¬ 
pressive  ancient  ruins  in  front  of  them, 
rhe  group  gathered  to  have  a  devotion¬ 


al.  The  performers  had  felt  s*ror,g  ‘ee 
ings  about  rhe  ancient  peop  e  or  dry 
and  wanted  to  do  something  see'  o 
Debbie  Hippolife,  o  Moor  from 
Zealand,  sang  a  Katanga  //'  m  s  a 
Maori  call  ro  rhe  deported  ancestors  >e 
explained  that  if  there  wos  o  soft  ro  r 
symbolized  "rears  of  joy  a*  the  de 
ported  ones  and  that  if  there  mas  o  ro  r 
bow  it  meant  good  will. 

"We  all  stood  in  respecr  as  she  //os 
singing.  We  felt  rhe  spirit  so  strong  - 
wasn't  long  until  here  came  rhe  so** 
rain,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  me 
rainbow,"  said  Janie  Thompson.  artiSrc 
director. 

Following  Debbie  was  Gary  Fields  a 
Sioux-Cree.  who  sang  rhe  Sioux  Honor 
Song,  honoring  warriors. 

"The  spirit  of  rhe  Lord  was  present  and 


rhe  combination  was  overpowering 
said  Halvor  Clegg  tour  manager. 

The  final  part  of  rhe  devotional  was 
done  by  Raul  Ayllon  a  Bolivian  who 
had  always  wanted  ro  play  his  flute  ar 
Machu  Picchu.  He  began  his  emoriona 
rendition  of  "El  Condor  Pasa  an  an¬ 
cient  Andean  melody  which  accord; n 
to  Clegg,  means  "the  condor  pass' n 
by." 

No  sooner  had  he  begun,  than  oh  n 
rhe  distance  a  tiny  speck  appeared  ove* 
a  hill  ond  began  ro  glide  toward  me 
group.  It  was  a  condor,  gracefully  flying 
above  them. 

"It  stayed  until  rhe  song  ended  and 
then  silently  slipped  behind  anorhe  h 
and  disappeared.  There  were  rears  n 
everyone’s  eyes  Clegg  revealed 
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enjoy  ruins, 

markets, 

children 

Peacefully  deparring.  rhe  group 
boarded  buses  or  rhe  borrom  of  rhe 
ruins.  Larer,  rhey  were  rold  by  Dr.  San¬ 
chez  Macedo  rhor  seldom  hod  he  seen 
o  rainbow  or  Machu  Picchu  in  oil  rhe 
years  rhor  he  hod  worked  in  rhe  ruins, 
and  rhor  rhe  appearance  of  o  condor 
was  exrremely  rare.  He  was  larer  pre- 
senred  wirh  a  Book  of  Mormon  ond  is 
now  invesrigaring  rhe  Church. 

In  La  Paz,  Bolivia  rhe  group  was 
greered  by  rheir  sponsors,  rhe  Sheroron 
Lo  Poz  Horel,  rhe  Women's  Club  and  rhe 
Firsr  Lady  of  Bolivia,  Teresa  Ormachea 
de  Siles  Zuoso. 

Performing  in  rhe  Sheraron's  oudiro- 
rium,  o  nearby  coliseum,  os  well  os  for 


all-Indian  audiences  on  rhe  Alriplano, 
rhe  highesr  plareau  in  rhe  world,  were 
some  of  rhe  highlighrs  for  rhe  group.  And 
rwo  norive  Bolivians  in  rhe  cash  Raul  Ayl- 
lon  and  Mario  Paz  Soldon,  were  able  ro 
visir  wirh  family  members  who  arrended 
performances. 

During  one  performance  in  rhe  coli¬ 
seum,  o  little  old  Bolivian  couple  come 
up  ro  rhe  srage  during  rhe  show  and 
handed  o  performer  o  bouquer  of  flow¬ 
ers  for  rhe  Lamanire  Generarion  wirh  a 
nore  rhor  said  rhey  were  members  of 
rhe  church  and  had  been  sealed  in  rhe 
remple,  hod  o  son  on  o  mission,  ond 
were  so  proud  ro  be  Lamanires.  In  rheir 
own  personal  way  rhey  expressed  love 
for  rhe  group. 

In  Brazil,  rhe  performers  were  spon¬ 
sored  by  Delorgis  Albano,  rhe  Music  De- 
parmnenr  of  University  of  Campinas,  and 
local  stakes  and  rhe  mission  in  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro.  Performing  nine  rimes,  Brazilian 
audiences,  brought  standing  ovarions, 
usually  two  a  nighr. 

"One  show  gave  four  standing  ovorions 
in  one  nighr!  They  just  srayed  standing 
rhe  larrer  port  of  rhe  show,”  said  Thomp¬ 
son. 

Visiring  rhe  Sao  Poulo  Temple,  rhe 
MTC,  and  gaining  first  hand  experience 
or  a  Sambo  School,  introduced  rhe 


group  ro  Brazilian  culture.  For  a  break 
from  performances  rhey  enjoyed  rhe 
Copacabana  and  Ipanema  Beaches, 
Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  and  rhe  srarue  of 
Chrisr  overlooking  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  group  also  did  rwo  TV  rapings 
wirh  national  networks  in  Brazil,  for  on 
estimated  viewing  audience  of  50  mil¬ 
lion. 

As  rhey  said  good-bye  ro  rheir  sponsor 
Delorgis  Albano,  he  rold  rhe  group  rhor 
he  had  seen  many  groups  come  and  go 
bur  never  one  like  this. 

In  Ecuador,  rhe  Lamanire  Generation 
was  sponsored  by  Dr.  Luis  Sarrazin,  rhe 
Minister  of  Health,  ond  his  assistant  Dr.  Fi¬ 
del  Endara. 

In  Quito,  Ecuador’s  Firsr  Lady,  Marga¬ 
rita  Perez  De  Hurtado  hosred  rhe  per¬ 
formers  or  o  reception  in  rhe  Presidential 
Palace.  The  group  performed  in  coli¬ 
seums  in  Guayaquil,  Quiro,  ond  Ora- 
valo,  plus  one  TV  roping  in  Guayaquil. 

While  performing  in  Oravalo,  rhe  an¬ 
cient  Indian  center  of  Ecuador,  per¬ 
formers  were  enthusiastically  received 
by  Indian  audiences,  ond  also  hod  rhe 
opportunity  ro  hove  o  devotional  wirh 
members  of  rhe  Church  there. 
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FAR  LEFT— Robert  McKinlay,  Debbie  Porker,  and  sis¬ 
ters  Derdeen  and  Donnie  Keawe  climb  to  the  top 
of  the  Teotihuacon  Ruins  (Pyramids  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon)  outside  of  Mexico  City.  LEFT— Tour  Manager 
J.  Halvor  Clegg,  Merriam  Cook  and  Derdeen 
Keawe  discuss  the  purchase  of  hand-woven  belts 
from  an  Indian  girl  in  a  Cuzco,  Peru  market. 

DELOW— Lamanite  Generation  members  view  Sug¬ 
ar  Loaf  Mountain  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Drazil. 
DOTTOM— Opening  with  the  Fancy  Dance,  the 
Generation  performs  in  the  Sheraton  La  Paz  Hotel 


in  Dolivia.  DOTTOM  LEFT— The  First  Lady  of  Ecuador, 
Margarita  Perez  de  Hurtado,  graciously  accepts  an 
Indian  flute  presented  by  Delvin  Kennedy. 
CENTER— Janie  Thompson  and  Odessa  Neaman 
warmly  meet  with  Dolman  couple  Gregorio  and 
Victoria  Altamirano  after  a  performance  in  La  Paz, 
Dolivia.  The  Indian  couple  presented  a  note  of 
love  and  appreciation  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers 
and  expressed  their  joy  at  knowing  that  they  were 
also  Lamanites  and  a  brother  and  sister  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Photos  by  Doug  Hendrickson  and  Robert 
McKinlay. 
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Indian  coeds  compete 
in  Miss  Utah  Pageant 


by  Denise  Alley 

lr  isn'r  unusual  for  DYU  coeds  ro  compere 
in  rhe  Miss  Uroh  Scholarship  Pogeonr,  bur 
among  rhe  14  in  rhis  year's  comperirion 
were  rwo  young  Narive  American  wom¬ 
en. 

Miss  Indian  Scholarship,  Eloine  Cole,  o 
19-year-old  Mohawk  from  New  York, 
and  Eva  Jone  Jensen,  on  18-year-old 
Navajo  from  Anrimony,  Uroh,  com¬ 
pering  as  Miss  Piure  Counry,  were 
among  rhe  66  conresranrs  vying  for  rhe 
Miss  Uroh  rirle. 

Being  a  conresranr  is  nor  jusr  based  on 
beaury.  The  parriciponrs  were  judged  in 
four  caregories:  ralenr,  inrerview,  swim- 
suir  ond  evening  gown. 

According  ro  Doreen  Hendrickson,  ex¬ 
ecutive  direcror  of  rhe  Miss  Indian  Schol¬ 
arship  Pageanr,  "Indian  girls  have  an 
exrra  sense  of  modesry.  Some  girls  don'r 
wanr  ro  enrer  a  local  pageanr  because 
of  being  fearful  of  having  ro  model  a 
swimsuir." 

"Ir  is  nor  rhe  main  focus  of  rhe  pag¬ 
eanr,  bur  ir  is  rhere  ro  judge  poise,  pos- 
rure  and  physical  firness,"  added  Jen¬ 
sen.  "I  wasn't  roo  nervous,  because  ir  is 
only  one  aspecr  of  rhe  whole  pogeonr." 

Besides  learning  poise  while  walking 
our  on  srage  in  fronr  of  an  audience, 
borh  Indian  coeds  learned  much  rhrough 
being  conresranrs  in  rhe  srare  pageanr. 

"I  found  o  lor  of  people  care  abour 
rhe  yourh  roday,  and  rhey  are  willing  ro 
help  you  develop  your  ralenrs  and  im¬ 


prove  yourself,"  revealed  Cole. 

"I  gained  a  lor  of  friends,  and  ir  gave 
me  a  chance  ro  look  or  myself  in  o  dif¬ 
fered  way  from  everyday  activities.  Ir 
was  a  grear  way  ro  meer  orher  con¬ 
resranrs  and  feel  confidenr  in  myself," 
added  Jensen. 

Borh  coeds  prepared  well  for  rheir  ral¬ 
enr  numbers,  which  amounred  ro  50 
percenr  of  rheir  poinr  rorals  in  judging. 

Gerting  back  ro  her  roors,  Cole  pre- 
senred  a  dramatic  reading  on  "The  Leg¬ 
end  of  Timpanogos,”  clorhed  in  a  rradi- 
rional  buckskin  dress. 

"I  sped  many  hours  on  my  reading, 
and  rhar  included  a  lor  of  swear  and 
many  rears,"  confessed  Cole.  "Bur  I  wos 
pleased,  and  I  did  my  best!"  She  credir- 
ed  Bill  Sroker,  a  local  speech  and  vocal 
coach  wirh  providing  her  much  assur¬ 
ance  ond  inspiration. 

Jensen  sang  a  pop  selection,  "Don'r  Ir 
Moke  My  Brown  Eyes  Blue”,  wearing  a 
lavender  evening  gown. 

continued  on  page  20 

TOP  RIGHT— Eva  Jane  Jensen,  Miss  Piute  County 
1983.  RIGHT— Eloine  Cole,  Miss  Indian  Scholarship 
1  983,  rides  in  the  Orem  Summer  Fest  Parade  with 
Miss  Salt  Lake  Volley  Shorlene  Wells.  BOTTOM 
RIGHT— Eloine  ond  Evo  sing  the  opening  number 
during  the  Miss  Utah  Scholarship  Pageant  at  Moun¬ 
tain  View  High  School  in  June.  BELOW— Eloine 
models  o  black  sequined  off-the-shoulder  gown 
which  she  mode  for  the  evening  gown  com¬ 
petition.  BOTTOM  LEFT— Eloine  ond  Evo  enjoy  a  re¬ 
laxing  moment  with  Cindy  Quinn,  Miss  Utah 
19S2-83  of  the  start  of  o  week-long  pageant 
schedule. 
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Yazzie  wins  top  prize  for  painting 


by  Passie  Roy 

Navajo  artist  Jerry  Yazzie,  a  junior  major¬ 
ing  in  art,  recently  won  first  prize  in  oil 
painting  at  the  Red  Cloud  National  In¬ 
dian  Art  Show  in  Pine  Ridge,  S.D. 

"Winning  first  prize  was  the  greatest 
thrill  of  my  life,"  exclaimed  Yazzie.  "I 
was  so  surprised  when  I  opened  the  let¬ 
ter  and  saw  the  $160  check." 


ers  and  parents,  Lyle  and  Merene 
Owen,  for  helping  me  develop  my  tal¬ 
ents  and  for  believing  in  me.” 

Yazzie  revealed  that  his  beginnings  as 
an  artist  were  not  very  fruitful,  "bur  I 
learned  to  be  patient  and  kept  trying. 
Now  my  dreams  to  be  recognized  as  an 
artist  are  being  fulfilled,”  he  added. 

"These  awards  have  given  me  more 


confidence  in  myself  and  in  my  work,” 
Yazzie  said.  "I  intend  to  enter  more  art 
shows  and  share  my  work  with  the  pub¬ 
lic." 

Yazzie  has  been  accepted  into  the 
BFA  program  at  BYU  which  has  more 
specialized  requirements  than  the  regu¬ 
lar  bachelor's  program.  He  eventually 
plans  to  reach  at  any  school  "where  kids 
take  art  seriously.” 


Navajo  honored 
by  Indian  media 


"I  really  didn't  realize  my  art  work 
was  that  good,”  Yazzie  admitted,  "but  I 
was  excited  and  happy  about  it  all.  My 
parents  were  so  thrilled  that  they  rook 
the  rest  of  my  pictures  and  hung  them 
up  on  the  walls  of  the  house,''  he 
added. 

After  placing  first,  Yazzie  was  also  giv¬ 
en  the  Purchasing  Award  of  $650  from 
the  show.  In  addition,  he  also  received 
the  $200  Thunderbird  Foundation  Schol¬ 
arship  Award  for  student  artists,  and  the 
$100  Apian  Award  presented  to  out¬ 
standing  Indian  artists,  sponsored  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jim  Apian  of  Midland,  S.D. 

Alluding  to  his  success,  Yazzie  said,  "I 
paint  because  it  is  something  I  want  to 
do,  and  I  am  doing  it  for  me  and  not 
really  for  someone  else.  Yet,  I  feel  a 
sense  of  gratitude  to  all  of  my  art  teach- 


Over  300  Indians  from  across  the 
country  involved  in  radio,  print,  video, 
television,  and  film  gathered  to  learn, 
exchange,  and  discuss  ideas  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Indian  Communications  Confer¬ 
ence  held  in  Minneapolis,  in  May. 

Loren  Tapahe,  Navajo,  a  1978  BYU 
graduate  in  business  management  and 
publisher  of  the  Navajo  Times  received 
the  "Outstanding  Achievement  Award 
in  Print  Media”  for  1983.  Nominations 
were  made  by  planning  committee 


members  of  the  Native  American  Public 
Broadcasting  Consortium,  and  were 
voted  on  by  NAPBC  board  members 
and  conference  participants. 

In  addition  to  working  with  the  Nava¬ 
jo  Times  Loren  has  been  involved  in  de¬ 
veloping  seminars  in  advertising  and 
management.  He  is  currently  working 
with  Indian  related  businesses  and  or¬ 
ganizations. 

continued  on  page  1 9 
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ABOVE— Denise  Alley  admires  Loren  Tapahe's 
plaque  for  ’'Outstanding  Achievement  in  Print 
Media''  at  the  National  Indian  Communications 
Conference  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  May. 
LEFT— Jerry  Yazzie,  Navajo  artist,  will  graduate 
from  BYU  in  August  with  a  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  de¬ 
gree.  FAR  LEFT— Yazzie's  oil  painting  "Peyote 
Dreams”  won  first  prize  at  the  Red  Cloud  National 
Indian  Art  show  in  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  earlier  this 
year. 


Navajos  win  awards — 15 


Exchange  sends  Lofgreen  to  China 


by  Rocky  Cuny 

Whar  comes  ro  mind  when  you  chink  of 
Chino?  Marco  Polo,  Confucius,  rhe  Greor 
Wall?  Those  are  rhe  images  Chorlorre 
Lofgreen  conjures  forrh  when  rhe  subjecr 
of  China  comes  up,  o  ropic  which  nowa¬ 
days  has  become  on  inregrol  parr  of  her 
life.  Beginning  rhis  fall,  she  will  hove  rhe 
opportunity  ro  nor  only  visir,  bur  live  and 
reach,  for  a  year  in  rhe  land  of  rhe  pan¬ 
da  bear,  rhe  opporruniry  of  a  liferime. 

Lofgreen,  an  English  insrrucror  in  rhe 
Deparrmenr  of  Mulriculrural  Educorion, 
will  be  parr  of  o  professor  exchange  pro¬ 
gram  involving  BYU  and  rhe  Xion  In- 
srirure  in  Xian,  Chino.  She,  along  wirh  an- 
orher  BYU  professor  of  English,  will  be 
reaching  English  ro  some  of  rhe  8.000 
Chinese  srudenrs  or  rhe  insrirure.  Ar  rhe 
some  rime,  rwo  Chinese  professors  from 
rhe  Xian  Insrirure  will  have  rhe  some  op¬ 
portunity  here  or  rhe  Y.  "They  will  mosr 
likely  be  reaching  in  rhe  Humaniries  De¬ 
partment"  Lofgreen  adds. 

Disappointment 

Actually  rhis  is  nor  rhe  first  rime  a 
unique  opporruniry  such  os  rhis  hos  pre¬ 
sented  itself  ro  Lofgreen.  Lasr  summer 
she  was  selecred  ro  parricipare  in  o  sum¬ 
mer  reaching  workshop  or  one  of  rhe 
universities  of  Thailand.  Unfortunately, 


rhe  plans  for  rhe  workshop  fell  through 
or  rhe  last  minute. 

A  friend  in  rhe  BYU  administration,  re¬ 
membering  rhe  disappointment  of  rhe 
cancelled  trip,  recommended  rhar  she 
apply  for  rhe  professor  exchange  pro¬ 
gram.  She  hod  applied  for  a  similor  ven¬ 
ture  rhree  years  ago  bur  her  application 
wos  rurned  down  or  rhor  rime.  Her 
hopes  were  realized  rhis  rime  rhough, 
and  now  she's  pocking  her  suitcases  for 
China. 

Officials  or  rhe  Xian  Insrirure  realize 
rhor  many  of  their  srudenrs  will  display 
on  inreresr  in  American  culture  and  so¬ 
ciety.  Nor  only  will  Lofgreen  be  reaching 
English,  bur  she  will  have  on  additional 
assignment  of  preparing  a  series  of  10 
lectures  on  American  culrure.  "Included 
in  rhe  series  will  be  a  segment  on  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  culrure,”  Lofgreen  is  quick  ro 
odd.  Having  been  a  faculty  member  of 
rhe  Indian  ond  Multicultural  Education 
Deportmenrs  for  the  pasr  14  years,  Lof¬ 
green  should  hove  plenty  of  information 
and  experiences  ro  relare. 

Chopsticks  Take  Time 

Needless  ro  soy,  rhese  posr  few  weeks 
hove  been  busy.  Lofgreen  has  spenr  rhe 
majority  of  ir  immersing  herself  in  rhe 


language  ond  culrure.  "A  one-week  In- 
rerculrural  Preparatory  Seminar  spon¬ 
sored  by  Stanford  University  in  Augusr 
should  help.  "The  chopsticks  will  rake 
rime,  rhough,"  Lofgreen  jokingly  odds. 

In  a  land  of  Buddhist,  Taoist,  and  Con- 
fucionisr  adherents,  Lofgreen  will  hap¬ 
pen  ro  be  just  one  of  o  handful  of  Chris¬ 
tians  in  rhe  large,  centrally  located 
community.  As  a  marrer  of  fact,  she 
along  wirh  rhe  other  exchange  professor 
and  his  wife  will  probably  be  rhe  only 
members  of  rhe  LDS  Church  among  rhe 
4  million  residents  of  Xian.  Lofgreen 
humorously  nores  rhor  rhe  rhree  of  rhem 
will  probably  constitute  rhe  smallest 
bronch  in  rhe  Church. 

No  Proselyting 

Because  of  Chinese  government  pol¬ 
icy,  proselyting  is  our  of  rhe  question.  "If 
I  set  rhe  right  example  people  will  rake 
notice  and  wonder."  Wonder  spawns 
curiosity  and  curiosiry  leads  ro  questions. 
Lofgreen  must  be  careful,  ”...  careful 
nor  ro  pur  any  Chinese  citizens  in  jeop¬ 
ardy  wirh  rhe  local  communisr  com¬ 
mittees,"  she  cautiously  observes. 

The  English  raughr  or  rhe  Insrirure  by 
Lofgreen  ond  others  ro  rhe  Chinese  sru¬ 
denrs  is  jusr  port  of  on  efforr  by  rhe  Chi¬ 
nese  government  ro  modernize  its  in¬ 
dustry  ond  economy.  The  srudenrs  will 
utilize  rhe  English  in  roles  os  government 
interpreters  and  international  business¬ 
men.  English  also  plays  o  vital  role  in  rhe 
rechnological  fields,  such  os  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  Chino  continues  ro  purchase 
large  amounrs  of  Wesrern  rechnology. 

Building  Bridges 

The  rhing  rhor  Lofgreen  looks  forward 
ro  wirh  rhe  urmosr  anticipation  in  rhis 
once-in-a-liferime  opportunity,  .  .  is 
rhe  chance  ro  build  bridges  berween  dif¬ 
ferent  people.  A  chance  ro  help  estab¬ 
lish  on  understanding  berween  different 
cultures,"  as  she  purs  ir. 

All  things  considered,  including  a 
sramp  of  approval  from  Chino's  minister 
of  education,  full-time  English  teacher 
and  part-time  ambassador  Lofgreen 
should  be  westbound  toward  rhe  land 
of  rhe  pondo  on  o  transoceanic  flight 
Augusr  25rh. 

LEFT— George  Chang,  o  junior  from  Shanghai, 
China,  majoring  in  computer  science,  shows  Char¬ 
lotte  Lofgreen  the  fine  art  of  handling  o  pair  of 
chopsticks  as  she  prepares  to  leave  for  o  year  of 
teaching  English  to  Chinese  students  in  Xion. 
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Chippewa  likes  challenge 
of  long-distance  running 


TOP— Valerie  Stephens  displays  the  form  that 
has  enabled  her  to  become  a  competitive  mar¬ 
athoner.  She  is  a  1902  DYU  graduate. 
ADOVE— Husband  Lee,  Valerie's  biggest  fan,  as¬ 
sists  her  with  a  relaxing  but  painful  rubdown. 


by  Rocky  Cuny 

After  20  miles  of  methodically  pounding 
the  feet  against  the  pavement  in  a  pro¬ 
grammed  rhythm,  the  pace  begins  to 
extract  its  toll  upon  the  body.  The  head, 
already  light  from  increased  blood  flow, 
begins  to  throb  incessantly.  The  legs  be¬ 
come  increasingly  heavier  and  unbear¬ 
ably  taut  with  every  stride.  The  body  be¬ 
gins  to  grab  for  any  available 
glycogen— usable  carbohydrate  energy 
the  body  has  packed  away. 

Only  six  more  miles  to  go— the  "survi¬ 
val  phase"  as  it  is  termed  by  some  mar¬ 
athoners.  These  feelings  and  thoughts 
are  all  too  familiar  to  Valerie  Stephens, 
who  has  made  marathon  running  some¬ 
what  more  than  a  hobby  these  days. 
With  a  second  place  finish  overall  in  the 
women's  division  in  last  month's  Deseret 
News  Marathon,  Valerie  has  a  lot  to  be 
proud  of. 

Unlike  Pheidippides  of  ancient 


Greece,  Valerie  enjoys  the  challenge 
and  sense  of  accomplishment  that 
comes  with  having  run  a  marathon. 
Pheidippides  is  the  legendary  messen¬ 
ger  of  Grecian  lore  whom  the  marathon 
commemorates.  He  is  purported  to  have 
run  from  the  battleground  of  Marathon 
(hence  the  name)  to  Athens  to  tell  his 
fellow  Athenians  of  their  victory  over  the 
warring  Persians.  After  shouting  the 
words,  "Rejoice!  We  conquer!"  he 
promptly  fell  dead. 

Though  she  has  been  a  running  en¬ 
thusiast  for  a  few  years,  Valerie,  a  Chip¬ 
pewa  originally  from  Minnesota,  con¬ 
fesses  that  her  love  for  the  long  run 
blossomed  only  recently.  She  was  a 
member  of  her  high  school  cross  country 
tegm,  "but  I  wasn't  that  good,"  she  re¬ 
members.  She  quit  running  for  two  years 
after  high  school  only  to  have  her  inter¬ 
est  in  distance  running  renewed  by  the 
supreme  challenge  of  running  a  26 
mile,  385  yard  course  from  start  to  finish. 

Thus,  she  trained  daily  with  the  utmost 
diligence  and  entered  her  first  mara¬ 
thon,  the  1979  Deseret  News  Marathon. 


She  completed  the  run  with  a  rime  of  3 
hours  and  54  minutes  (3:54).  The  daily 
workouts  ceased  though,  only  to  be  re¬ 
sumed  again  in  preparation  for  the 
1981  Deseret  News  Marathon.  She's 
been  at  it  ever  since. 

Valerie  is  a  member  of  the  Second 
Sole  road  racing  ream.  She  works  our 
daily  with  the  other  four  women  and 
five  men  of  the  team.  Their  practice  ses¬ 
sions  are  indicative  of  the  dedicated  run¬ 
ners  they  are  as  they  run  close  to  80 
miles  a  week  over  a  six-day  schedule. 

The  results  are  beginning  to  pay  off  as 
she  captured  first  in  the  women's  19-24 
age  division,  as  well  as  second  in  the 
overall  women's  category,  in  this  year's 
Deseret  News  Marathon.  She  did  it  with 
a  respectable  3:00.46  clocking  over  the 
tough  Salt  Lake  City  course.  Valerie  also 
rook  first  in  the  women's  19-24  age  di¬ 
vision  at  last  year's  St.  George  Marathon, 
setting  a  course  record  of  3:04  for  that 


division  in  the  process.  A  seventh-place 
finish  last  December  in  the  competitive 
Fiesta  Bowl  Marathon  was  also  an  ac¬ 
complishment. 

In  addition  to  her  achievements  in  the 
marathons,  Valerie  has  won  a  number 
of  local  road  races.  She  has  collected  first 
place  finishes  in  the  Payson  City  10-kilo- 
meter  Run,  the  Sunset  Fun  Days  Eight 
Mile  Run,  the  Utah  County  10-Kilometer 
Run,  and  the  Six  Cities  20-Kilometer 
Road  Race,  just  to  name  a  few. 

Valerie  manages  to  blend  distance 
running  into  her  personal  and  academic 
life  very  well.  A  1982  graduate  of  BYU 
with  a  B.A.  in  family  resource  manage¬ 
ment,  Valerie  plans  to  enter  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utah's  masters  program  in  social 
work  this  fall.  She  is  married  and  finds 
her  husband,  Lee,  to  be  her  biggest  sup¬ 
port,  as  he  travels  to  all  her  races  to 
cheer  her  on. 

Valerie  is  currently  preparing  for  this 
October's  St.  George  Marathon.  "I  hope 
to  run  a  2:49  at  Sr.  George,"  she  adds. 
The  Olympic  Trials  qualifying  rime  is 

continued  on  page  20 


Valerie  hopes  to  become  a  nationally  competitive  runner 
...  “I  feel  i’m  just  beginning  to  mature  mentally ” 
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Lamanite  branches  stress  leadership 


What  originally  began  as  a  small  twig' 
of  Mormon  Indians  or  DYU  has  blos¬ 
somed  this  year  inro  rwo  branches  of  rhe 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Larrer-day  Saints. 

The  Lomonire  Branch,  originally 
formed  in  April  1981  as  part  of  BYU's 
Third  Stake,  was  divided  in  February  to 
form  rwo  Lamanite  branches:  rhe  La- 
manite  First  Branch,  consisting  of  singles 
only,  and  rhe  Lamanite  Second  Branch, 
comprised  of  married  students.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  division,  according  to  Eze- 
quiel  Sanchez,  president  of  the  initial 
Lamanite  Branch,  was  to  make  avail¬ 
able  more  leadership  opportunities  to 
Indian  students  and  to  meet  rhe  differ¬ 
ent  needs  of  both  rhe  married  and 
single  Lamanites. 

Sanchez,  Jones  Preside 

Sanchez,  a  Totonac  Indian  from  Mexi 
co,  was  released  as  rhe  president  of  rhe 
former  Lamanite  Branch  and  called  to 
preside  over  rhe  Lamanite  First  Branch. 
Franklin  Jones,  a  Cayuga-Seneca- 
Iroquois  from  New  York,  was  designated 
as  president  of  rhe  Lamanite  Second 
Branch. 

"It  was  the  best  thing  for  us,  and  rhe 
greatest  thing  that  has  happened,"  said 
Johes.  "Our  branch  was  getting  so  large 
that  there  weren't  opportunities  for 
everyone  (regarding  leadership  posi¬ 
tions).  Our  smaller  numbers  will  give 
everyone  more  to  do." 

First  Presidency  Decides 

Sanchez  said  the  division  of  rhe  origi¬ 
nal  branch  inro  two  was  a  decision  that 
came  directly  from  rhe  First  Presidency  of 
rhe  Church.  "When  I  originally  assumed 
rhe  position  as  rhe  branch  president,” 
said  Sanchez,  "the  stake  president  chal¬ 
lenged  us  to  help  our  branch  grow  to 
become  a  ward."  (According  to  LDS  pol¬ 
icy,  when  a  branch  of  rhe  Church  has  a 
specified  number  of  members  in  con¬ 
sistent  attendance,  and  that  number 
continues  to  increase,  rhe  branch  is  eli¬ 


gible  to  become  a  "ward"— the 
Church's  standard  unit  of  congregational 
organization). 

After  seven  months,  the  Lamanite 
Branch  was  ready  to  split,  according  to 
Sanchez.  "But  we  (the  branch  and  stake 
presidencies)  realized  if  our  branch  be¬ 
came  a  regular  BYU  ward  there  would 
be  fewer  leadership  positions  and  op¬ 
portunities  available." 

Two  Branches  Formed 

"The  matter,”  he  said,  "was  taken  to 
Church  headquarters  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
They  decided  to  create  two  branches  in¬ 
stead  of  one  ward  to  allow  more  stu¬ 
dents  rhe  opportunity  to  sen/e  in  posi¬ 
tions  nor  found  in  regular  BYU  wards, 
and  to  give  them  some  exposure  to 
Church  government.” 

Sanchez  also  admitted  that  there 
were  difficulties  with  having  both  single 
and  married  students  as  part  of  the 
same  branch.  "Because  rhe  single  stu¬ 
dents  outnumbered  the  married,  rhe 
married  students  felt  limited  in  what 
they  could  do.  My  responsibilities  for  a 
time,”  said  Sanchez,  "were  divided  be¬ 
tween  meeting  rhe  needs  of  both  rhe 
singles  and  marrieds." 

Not  Special  Units 

In  addition,  Sanchez  also  expressed  a 
concern  for  the  misunderstandings  he 
felt  many  have  concerning  rhe  need  for 
Lamanite  branches  at  BYU. 

"Many,”  he  said,  "feel  the  branches 
at  BYU  serve  to  isolate  Indian  students, 
to  group  them  with  their  own,  and  to 
carer  to  them  as  a  special  unit.”  "The 
Church  isn't  isolating  us  because  we  re  a 
peculiar'  people,”  continued  Sanchez. 

'  They're  offering  us  rhe  opportunity  of 
leadership  experience." 

"I  recall  when  I  was  a  student  at 
BYU,"  he  said.  "The  only  call  I  received 
was  that  of  a  home  teacher.  Eventually  I 
taught  seminary  on  rhe  Navajo  reserva¬ 
tion  and  later  got  called  to  be  a  branch 


president.  Up  to  that  rime  I  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  Church  government  and 
didn't  know  how  the  channels  of  com¬ 
munication  worked  from  rhe  Church 
headquarters  to  stake  presidents  to  rhe 
bishops.  "Consequently,”  he  said,  "I  had 
a  rough  rime." 

Burden  Becomes  Great 

"It's  usually  rhe  Indians  who've  been 
to  BYU  and  returned  to  the  reservation 
who  get  rhe  callings,”  says  Sanchez, 
"because  rhe  people  there  think  rhe  stu¬ 
dents  know  more  what  needs  to  be 
done.  They  get  called  to  positions 
they’re  nor  familiar  nor  experienced 
with.  Soon  rhe  burden  becomes  too 
much  for  them  and  they  ask  to  be  re¬ 
leased." 

Usually  if  they're  nor  released,  added 
Sanchez,  they'd  end  up  sinning  in  ways 
that  automatically  release  them  from 
their  positions.  "And  they  could've  got¬ 
ten  the  spiritual  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience  here  at  BYU,”  said  Sanchez. 

Branches  Provide  Experience 

"BYU  is  a  great  place  to  be  to  learn 
about  rhe  Church.  But  nor  everyone  gets 
called  to  serve  in  leadership  posi¬ 
tions— especially  if  you're  Indian  and 
you're  quiet,  even  though  you  have  the 
potential.  The  branches,"  concludes 
Sanchez,  "were  created  to  give  Indian 
students  this  kind  of  experience." 

"The  school  is  for  temporal  welfare,” 
adds  President  Jones,  "and  the  Church  is 
for  rhe  spiritual  aspects  of  life.  They  go 
together." 

Both  branch  presidents  encourage  all 
Lamanite  students  at  BYU  to  regularly  at¬ 
tend  rhe  respective  branches.  The  singles 
branch  meets  every  Sunday  from  9  a.m. 
to  12  p.m.,  starting  with  elders  quorum 
and  Relief  Society  meetings  in  rooms 
361  and  357,  respectively,  of  rhe  Ernest 
L.  Wilkinson  Center.  The  married  branch 
meets  during  rhe  same  rimes  starring 
with  Sacrament  services  in  room  2303  of 
the  Smith  Family  Living  Center. 
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Lamanite  First  Branch  President  Ezequiel  Sanchez,  a 
Totonac  Indian  from  Mexico,  takes  a  mighty  swing 
at  the  softball  during  a  branch  intramurals  game. 
Sanchez'  wife  is  Navajo  and  they  have  four  chil¬ 
dren. 


Generation 

from  page  12 

"I've  never  mer  a  more  humble,  dig¬ 
nified,  and  beautiful  people,”  soid  Cin¬ 
dy  Terry,  a  Mexican-American  from  Col¬ 
orado. 

Winding  up  rhe  four  in  Mexico  City, 
rhe  group  was  sponsored  by  rhe 
Mormon  Mexican  Choir. 

Visiring  rhe  new  Mexico  Ciry  Temple 
and  Visitors  Cenrer  were  highlights  of 
their  stay  os  rhe  group  was  among  rhe 
first  to  take  a  tour  there.  Teotihocon 
Ruins  (rhe  pyramids  of  rhe  Sun  and  rhe 
Moon)  were  also  seen  by  rhe  per¬ 
formers. 

Presenring  five  shows,  o  TV  roping, 
and  two  firesides  proved  to  be  warmly 
accepred  by  rhe  people. 

Wirh  over  34  shows  in  Mexico  and 
South  America,  rhe  Generation  per¬ 
formed  for  over  60,000  people.  They 
hod  six  national  TV  rapings,  wirh  over  73 
million  in  esrimared  viewers. 

Participating  rhe  the  Indian  Section 
were  Merriom  Cook,  Iroquois;  Goye 
Drown,  Ojibway;  Eloise  Curley,  Navajo; 
Barbara  Lujon,  Pueblo;  Odessa  Nea- 
man,  Yakima/Shoshone;  Thad  Baldwin, 
Navajo;  Michael  Campbell,  Iroquois; 
Phillip  Campbel,  Iroquois;  Garner  Come- 
gan,  Ojibway;  Adorn  Swofford,  Navajo; 
Freddie  Wheeler,  Navajo;  Delvin  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Cree,  Lamanite  Generation  vice- 


23  Indians  to  receive 
BYU  degrees  in  August 


Twenty-three  Indian  students  will  receive 
degrees  from  BYU  or  the  end  of  rhe 
summer  term.  Six  bachelor's  ond  four 
master  s  degrees  will  be  awarded  along 
wirh  13  associate  degrees. 

Completing  master's  programs  ore: 
Monley  Begay,  Navajo,  Whireriver,  Ariz., 
community  education  administration; 
Paul  Berteoux,  Apache,  Heyburn,  Idaho, 
a  master  s  in  special  education  and 
bachelor's  in  elementary  education; 
Clayton  Long,  Navajo,  Kayenta,  Ariz., 
educational  administration  (spring);  and 
Curleen  Nakai,  Navajo,  Blanding,  Utah, 
recreation  management. 

Earning  bachelor's  degrees  are: 
Joanne  Adakai,  Navajo,  Monument  Val¬ 
ley,  Utah,  social  work;  Deb  Crowfoot, 
Blackfoot,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada, 
zoology;  Arlene  Hatfield,  Navajo,  Ft. 
Defiance,  Ariz.,  elementary  education; 
Jerry  Yazzie,  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  fine 
arts;  Patricia  Baptisto,  Pima/Maricopa, 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  elementary  education; 
and  Wallace  Bitseedy,  Apache,  Ana- 


darko,  Okla.,  university  studies. 

Those  receiving  associate  degrees  in¬ 
clude:  Leeanna  Arrowchis,  Ure,  White- 
rocks,  Utah,  political  science;  Loya 
Cesspooch,  Ute,  Roosevelt,  Utah,  univer¬ 
sity  studies;  Wilford  Conetah,  Ure,  Myton, 
Utah,  elementary  education;  Jeanirra 
Cuch,  Ute,  Ft.  Duchesne,  Utah,  university 
studies;  Linda  Curley,  Navajo,  Chinle, 
Ariz.,  nursing;  Lena  Duncan,  Ute,  White- 
rocks,  Utah,  university  studies;  Nancy 
Moya,  Ute,  Ft.  Duchesne,  Utah,  elemen¬ 
tary  education,-  Jennie  Murdock,  Ute,  Ft. 
Duchesne,  Utah,  university  studies;  Lorna 
Padia,  Ute,  Ft.  Duchesne,  Utah,  elemen¬ 
tary  education;  Patsy  Ridley,  Ute,  White- 
rocks,  Utah,  university  studies;  Kathleen 
Shavanaux,  Ute,  Ft.  Duchesne,  Utah,  uni¬ 
versity  studies;  Emerson  Smiley,  Navajo, 
Chinle,  Ariz.,  zoology;  Darlene  Taylor, 
Shoshone,  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  university 
studies. 

The  students  were  honored  by  rhe  De¬ 
partment  of  Multicultural  Education  at  a 
special  graduation  banquet  on  August 
10. 


Tapahe 
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Denise  Alley,  a  Cherokee,  Shawnee, 
Otoe,  and  Delaware  Indian  from  Okla¬ 
homa,  a  BYU  senior  majoring  in  broad- 
casting/communications,  received  o 
partial  scholarship  from  the  NAPBC  to  at¬ 
tend  the  conference.  The  Multicultural 
Education  Department  at  BYU  also  assist¬ 


ed  wirh  expenses. 

"I  was  proud  to  represent  BYU.  Meet¬ 
ing  Indians  from  all  across  the  states,  in¬ 
volved  in  communications,  who  have  a 
desire  to  contribute  to  society  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  manner,  was  exciting  and  in¬ 
spiring,”  said  Alley. 

"Smoke  Signals  by  Satellite''  was  one 
of  the  many  workshops  conducted  at 
rhe  conference.  Many  ideas  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  screenwriting,  recording,  docu¬ 
mentary  programs,  and  producing. 


president;  and  Gary  Fields,  Sioux/Cree, 
Indian  section  leader. 

The  Larin  Lamanites  were  Anna  Dam¬ 
iens,  Mexican-American;  Irma  Ruiz,  Mex¬ 
ican;  Cindy  Terry,  Mexican-American; 
Sandra  Valencia,  Mexican-American; 
German  Arellano,  Mexican;  Raul  Ayllon, 
Bolivian;  Mario  Paz  Soldan,  Bolivian; 
Frank  Ruiz,  Mexican,  Lamanite  Gener¬ 
ation  president;  and  Kerry  Lewis,  Mexi¬ 
can-American,  section  leader. 

Singers  and  dancers  in  the  Polynesian 
section  were  Debbie  Hippolite,  Maori; 
Nani  Kai,  Hawaiian;  Berdeen  Keawe, 
Hawaiian;  Bonnie  Jean  Keawe,  Ha¬ 
waiian;  Kahala  Mahikoa,  Hawaiian; 
Debbie  Parker,  Hawaiian;  Herman  La- 


vatai,  Samoan;  and  Justin  Uale,  Sa¬ 
moan,  section  leader,  and  assistant  di¬ 
rector. 

Those  helping  on  rhe  technical  staff 
were  Rochelle  Alip,  spotlight;  Dianne 
Ayllon,  wardrobe;  Lisa  Svabek,  Samoan, 
spotlight;  Doug  Hendrickson,  spotlight; 
Robert  McKinlay,  sound;  and  Jeff  Lucas, 
Lumbee,  spotlight. 

Those  assisting  wirh  tour  leadership 
were  J.  Halvor  Clegg,  tour  manager;  Mi¬ 
riam  Clegg,  Chaperone  and  Finances; 
Alyse  Jones,  Chaperone  and  nurse;  Ed¬ 
ward  Jones,  technical  director;  Ellen 
Mathias,  Hawaiian,  choreographer;  and 
Janie  Thompson,  artistic  director. 
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Staff  faces 
challenges 
of  new  format 

One  of  rhe  returning  veterans  on  the 
Eagle's  Eye  staff  assisting  as  teacher's 
aide  and  assistant  editor  is  Passie  Roy  of 
Western  Samoa. 

A  senior  in  interior  design,  and  an  ex¬ 
pectant  mother,  she  is  assuming  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  rhe  staff  for  rhe  third  time.  In  ex¬ 
plaining  her  dedication  to  the  work  she 
admits,  "I  feel  lucky  to  work  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity  because  of  the  challenges  with 
every  new  staff,  and  I  enjoy  writing 
about  peole  from  different  tribes  and 
places.  It  has  helped  me  to  broaden  my 
horizons  and  learn  about  other  cultures 
related  to  mine,”  she  concluded. 

After  serving  a  mission  to  Hawaii  in 
1977,  she  attended  BYU-Hawaii  where 
she  became  a  singer  with  "Showcase 
Hawaii.”  In  1980  she  transferred  to  the 
Provo  campus  and  became  involved  in 
rhe  Lamanire  Generation  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  tours  to  Canada  in  1981,  and 
China,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong  and  rhe  Phil¬ 
ippines  in  1982. 

While  a  member  of  rhe  Generation 
she  met  her  husband-to-be.  She  and  Al¬ 
bert  Roy,  a  Mexican-American  from  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas,  were  married  in  rhe  Ha¬ 
waiian  temple  shortly  after  rhe  1982 
tour.  The  couple  is  expecting  their  first 
child  at  rhe  end  of  August.  Al  has  been 
drafted  as  a  photographer  for  the 
Eagle's  Eye. 

Denise  Alley,  editor  for  rhe  Eagle's 
Eye  and  a  senior  majoring  in  broad¬ 
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2:51.  In  rhe  meantime,  she  bides  her 
time  well  running  rhe  local  road  races. 

As  far  as  her  future  plans  with  distance 
running  are  concerned,  Valerie  hopes  to 
eventually  become  a  nationally  com¬ 
petitive  runner.  At  23  years  of  age, 
young  for  a  marathoner,  her  future 
looks  bright.  "Running  and  training  with 
rhe  Second  Sole  ream  has  helped  im¬ 
mensely.  I  feel  like  I'm  just  maturing 


casting /communications,  is  a  Cherokee- 
Shawnee-Oroe-Delaware  Indian  from 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

She  has  also  performed  with  rhe 
Lamanire  Generation  and  credits  her  as¬ 
sociation  in  the  group  with  providing  her 
much  knowledge  and  experience. 

"I  have  read  and  learned  principles 
and  concepts  from  books,''  explained 
Alley,  "but  I  have  also  added  a  dimen¬ 
sion  of  learning  to  my  life  through  trav¬ 
eling  and  performing  with  rhe  Lamanire 
Generation." 

To  stand  in  my  mother's  beaded 
buckskin  dress  and  moccasins  before  go¬ 
ing  out  on  stage  to  do  the  Indian  sign 
language  to  Go  My  Son'  is  something  I 
will  never  forger,"  she  admitted.  "To 
represent  my  heritage,  my  country,  and 
BYU  through  performing  has  been 
meaningful  in  my  life.” 

"I  have  gained  a  love  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  other  cultures  and  peoples,  and 
that  cannot  always  be  taught  from 
books,”  she  concluded. 

Alley  plans  to  graduate  next  summer 
and  return  to  work  in  Oklahoma. 

Instructor  Sekaquaptewa,  a  Hopi  In¬ 
dian  from  Tempe,  Ariz.,  edited  the 
Eagle's  Eye  as  a  student  in  1975-76.  He 
is  a  1978  graduate  of  BYU  in  English  and 
has  worked  for  rhe  Hopi  newspaper, 
Qua’foqti,  which  he  and  his  father 
founded  in  1973,  and  also  for  KSL-TV 
News  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  has  worked  at 
BYU  since  1979.  Two  of  his  more  notable 
achievements  include  finishing  seventh 
overall  in  rhe  1977  Deseret  News  Mara¬ 
thon,  and  receiving  an  award  as  an 
Outstanding  Young  Man  of  America  in 
1979. 

Sekaquaptewa  is  married  to  Lynne 
Laeha,  a  Hawaiian-Chinese-Portuguese 
of  Daly  City,  Calif.  They  are  the  parents 
of  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 


Other  BYU  Indian  runners 
competing  in  the  Deseret  News 
Marathon  on  July  25  included: 
Woody  Franklin,  Navajo,  from 
Provo  who  finished  eighth  in  the 
25-29-year-old  division  with  o 
time  of  2:47.04;  and  Deb  Crow¬ 
foot,  Blockfoot,  from  Edmonton, 
Alberto,  Canada,  71st  in  the 
19-24-year-old  division  in 
3:36.59. 
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I  enjoyed  performing  in  front  of  rhe 
audience,"  she  confided.  "It  brought 
back  a  lot  of  memories  of  performing 
with  the  Lamanire  Generation.”  Jensen 
expressed  that  being  in  rhe  Generation 
her  freshman  year  "gave  me  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  experience  that  I  needed" 
to  participate  in  rhe  pageant. 

In  preparation  for  rhe  pageant,  both 
coeds  read  national  magazines,  kept 
current  on  news  events,  practiced  walk¬ 
ing  to  perfect  their  stage  presence,  and 
selected  appropriate  wardrobes.  They 
also  received  a  lor  of  support  from  local 
pageant  sponsors,  family  and  friends. 

Cole  decided  to  design  and  sew  her 
evening  gowns  for  the  local  and  state 
pageants.  One  of  rhe  dresses  was  a 
black  off-the-shoulder  gown  and  the 
other  a  maroon  sequined  dress. 

Neither  of  rhe  young  Indian  women 
had  the  success  of  Jean  Bullard  Martinez, 
a  Lumbee  Indian  and  1981  graduate  of 
BYU  who  won  rhe  Miss  Utah  title  in  1980 
and  went  on  to  compete  in  rhe  Miss 
America  pageant  that  year.  But  despite 
the  fact  that  they  were  nor  among  rhe 
finalists,  Cole  and  Jensen  had  pleasant 
memories  of  their  experience. 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  everyone  of 
rhe  contestants  was  Miss  Utah,"  ex¬ 
claimed  Jensen.  "Everyone  was  a  win¬ 
ner!” 

"I  didn't  think  I  would  ever  compere 
in  a  pageant,”  confessed  Cole.  "But 
then  I  won  Miss  Indian  Scholarship,  and 
look  where  it  got  me!  With  a  lot  of  good 
people  behind  you,  how  can  you  fail?” 
she  concluded. 

Cole  is  presently  working  in  Cornwall, 
Ontario,  Canada,  for  the  summer.  In  rhe 
fall  she  will  continue  her  classes  at  BYU  in 
fashion  merchandizing. 

Jensen  presently  resides  in  Provo  and 
is  planning  to  attend  school  in  Hawaii 
next  year  to  continue  her  education  in 
physical  therapy. 


mentally,"  Valerie  admits. 

The  body  at  the  peak  of  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  somehow  lunges  toward  rhe 
end.  The  lactic  acid  produced  in  the 
trade-off  for  needed  energy  has  begun 
to  settle  in  between  rhe  muscle  fibers. 
Any  stopping  now  would  leave  the 
body  painfully  contorted  by  a  multitude 
of  cramps.  The  ears  are  impervious  to 
rhe  applause  and  cheers  of  the  gath¬ 
ered  throng,  as  the  finishing  point  comes 
into  view.  It's  finally  over.  Valerie  knows 
rhe  feeling. 
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